THE EMPIRE  OF INDIA
Indian journalists seldom permitted themselves openly to express sedition: the prestige of the Government was great, and when reform was advocated it was only from the Government that they could hope to obtain it. The authorities, although not infrequently irritated by faultfinding that was unjust, sustained it with apparent indifference. But of recent years the Indian journalist has found a more sympathetic ear for his complaints in a section of the Liberal members of the British Parliament. And his position, and his courage have been greatly strengthened by the practical results that have followed his invectives, by the feeling that he has become able actively to influence the course of government. The immediate result of this increase of power has been an outbreak of very seditious writing, in which not only has British rule been violently attacked, but assassination has been advocated, covertly or openly, as a laudable means of bringing it to an end. So flagrant was the evil that the British Liberal party, with all its traditions, could no longer support in India the freedom of the press, and in 1909 approved the passing of a repressive measure in the Viceroy's Legislative Council. The Act gave power to the Executive to demand security from the editor of a newly-established paper, or from the editor of an established paper which published matter that appeared to the Government to be seditious; and the security might be forfeited and the printing press confiscated if sedition was thereafter published. From the executive order of forfeiture or confiscation an appeal lay to the High Court. It is generally admitted that these regulations had a moderating effect. But peace came from weariness : the public grew tired of restless quarrelling with authority, and thankfully hailed the gracious sympathy of the King-Emperor, and the pronouncements made by him in durbar at Delhi, as enabling them to abandon the conflict without " loss of face,*'
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